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ELOQUENCE OF PAUL. 

Knowing partly by descriptions and partly by 
ancient statues how orators and others, who ad- 
dressed a great multitude stood, we can easily 
conceive the attitude of St. Paul. When his 
right arm was stretched out, the left remained 
under his cloak; but when particularly excited, it 
is probable he was confined to no attitude, but 
nature prompted him to throw his whole soul into 
his speeches, and made just such movements and 
attitudes as the occasion excited. 

On one occasion, Paul went up to Jerusalem 
by the advice of James, to assist four men who 
had made a vow of Nazariteship, the purport of 
which was, that they would drink no intoxicating 
liquor, nor enter any polluted house where a dead 
body remained. Paul went with these men to 
offer the sacrifices ordained in such cases. The 
next day after the burial, he went into the temple, 
and there made known to the priests, his intention. 
The Jews of Asia, observing him in the temple, 
inflamed the people against him, and would have 
killed him had not a Roman garrison interposed. 
Paul desired permission to speak to the people. 
He did so, and the people at the very commence- 
ment became so exasperated as to wish to bind 
and scourge him, because he declared his mission 
was from God. Paul then made an eloquent ap- 
peal, which produced the desired effect. The 
most indignant listened in astonishment, for there 
is a power in language to soften the hardest heart. 
He surveyed the assembly—he saw his enemies 
thick about him, but he feared no man. He was 
armed with the weapon of truth and the power of 
the gospel, and this bore him along through im- 
prisonments and death itself. [Juv. Repos. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LITTLE THINGS.—Wo. II. 

I hope my young readers have not forgotten 
Mary Erskine. This week I shall attempt to 
illustrate the importance of little things, and show 
the happiness which a conscientious attention to 
them may produce, by relating a few incidents in 
the life of a young lady, whom I shall call 
Frances Davis. ; 

Frances, at the time I choose to present her 
to my readers, was a pale, delicate looking girl 
oftwelve years old. When very young, she had 
had a dangerous illness, from the effects of which 
she had not yet entirely recovered, and for this 
reason her mother often judged it proper to re- 
strict her in her diet and amusements. 

‘* It is not because I do not love you, my dear 
daughter,” Mrs. Davis sometimes said, ‘that I 
refuse you this; but because I do.love you too 
wellto grant you alittle present indulgence at 
the expense of much future suffering.” 


| 
day, 
| 


, And Frances cheerfully and sweetly answered, 
— = | * If you do not think it is best for me, mother, 1 


am quite willing to do without it.”’ 
‘*Frances, my dear, you do not look well to- 
” said Mrs. Davis to her one morning. 


painting, and while a faint color passed over her 
delicate cheek, she replied, ‘‘ Lhave a slight head- 


| ache, mother; but I hope it will; et better soon.”’ | 
| Now, Frances wished very much to finish the | 
| flower she was painting, because she intended it | 


for a young friend who was going to leave home 
the next morning; and she knew the consequence 
‘of the acknowledgment she made would be the 
prohibition of pencil and brush for the rest of the 


day.—But whatever the temptation, or whatever | 


the consequence, Frances always told the truth— 
the simple truth—the whole truth; her tender con- 
science felt the slightest deviation from it, to be 
a great sin, not a litle one. 

‘** No, my love, it will grow -worse instead of 
better,” said Mrs. Davis, ‘‘ if you continue 
shading that flower so assiduously; I feared last 
evening, you was bestowing too much care upon 
it, for your poor head. Put it away, my dear, 
and go into the fresh air.” 

Frances obeyed with a sad and disappointed 
countenance. Mrs. Davis looked at her anxious- 
ly and inquiringly. ‘‘ This is not your usual wil- 
ling and cheerful obedience, my child,”’ she said. 
‘* Have you any very particular reason for wish- 
ing to finish your flower this morning.”’ 

‘* Ves, mother... It is for dear Ellen, and JI do 
wish to have the pleasure of giving it to her be- 
fore she goes. But after all,” she continued, a 
smile beginning to dimple her cheek, ‘‘It is of 
no consequence whether I give it to her myself 
or send it in a letter; but it is of consequence that 
I obey my mother and take care of my health.” 

‘‘ Yes, my dear, and it is of consequence that 
you obey willingly. You do not know how much 
the little reluctance I just witnessed, if often in- 
dulged, would take from your happiness and mine. 
Besides, it is not right, so to set your heart upon 
any little gratification, as not to be able to give it 
up without uneasiness.” 

**T know it is not, mother; and I will try not 
to do so again.” 

Mrs. Davis required her daughter to retire to 
rest and rise at certain hours. Jt sometimes hap- 
pened in the evening when the clock struck the 
hour, that Frances was engaged at some fa- 
vorite employment, or there was company in the 
parlor to whose conversation she liked to listen, 
and then she could not help thinking, ‘‘I wish I 
might stay a little longer; if Task mother I dare 
say she will let me.” But her sense of duty and 
affection for her mother, immediately corrected 
this wish. ‘‘ No, she thought, I will say nothing 
about it; mother has desired me always to go to 
bed at this hour, and I ought not to teaze and 
trouble her about it.”” We need not say how 
grateful such little acts of self-denial and obedi- 
ence are to a mother’s heart; or how greatly her 
cares and anxieties are lightened and her happi- 
ness promoted by them. 

Frances never begged and prayed for a little 
more fruit or anything else she happened to like; 
neither did she pout or murmur because she was 
not permitted to have more; but teok what was 
given her with words and looks of gratitude, and 
enjoyed it with arelish, which children cannot 
‘know who indulge in either of those troublesome 
and disagreeable habits. Each single act of mur- 
muring or teazing we know may be of little conse- 
quence, but all will allow, that a continual repeti- 
tion of either is very vexatious indeed. 





Frances looked up from a flower which she was | 


| Many little things happened every day to show 


Frances’ simplicity and integrity of character, and 
therefore to give pleasure to her mother—she felt 
| perfect confidence in her—she trusted her entire- 
ily, and so did all wh@Mtnew her—and this was 
because she-was guilty of no liiile deviations from 
itruth, no little misrepresentation, no liitle equivo- 
(cation, no false excuses, no false coloring, not the 


slightest attempt to deceive or mislead either by 
{word or action,—and so there were no anxious 
doubts, no uneasy suspicions, in the minds of 
\those who listened to her. 

| Then she much lightened her mother’s cares by 
|conforming strictly to every little domestic ar- 
|rangement or regulation. She did. not do, or 
| neglect to do, anything which she knew would be 
| displeasing to her mother, because it was a little 
thing, or because she might never find it out—for 
though the thing itself might be a little thing, yet 
the disobedience she knew would not be so; and 
though her mother might never know it, it could 
not be hid from Him who has said, ‘‘ Honor thy 
father and thy mother.” She took care that noth- 
ing of her’s should be left out of its proper place 
to litter the house, and perhaps get soiled, torn, 
or lost,—certainly make trouble for her mother, 
and work for the servants. She had ‘a place for 
every thing, and every thing in its place,’—all the 
little insplements of female employment, the vari- 
ous little articles which belong to female attire, 
were always just where they should be—so that 
she lost neither her time or temper in searching 
for them. 

But perhaps the principle which actuated her, 
was never more apparent or efficient than ina 
long and painful, but not dangerous illness of her 
mother. Though hardly thirteen when this illness 
commenced, few could have been more active and 
useful, or performed with more tenderness and 
judgment, the appropriate offices of love about a 
sick-bed. If Mrs. Davis reclined in an easy 
chair, it was her daughter’s hand that adjusted 
the pillows and placed the foot-Stool for her; the 
same tender hand presented the cooling draught, 
and bathed the throbbing temples; if the poor in- 
valid was restless and nervous, then Frances read 
in a low soft voice, or talked and smiled, till she 
had charmed or soothed the unquiet spirit to re- 
pose; and when she slept, Frances watched with 
redoubled care, that nothing should disturb her 
slumbers. Perhaps those only who have been in 
a situation to require them, can know how pre- 
cious are such little attentions, which affection 
spontaneously bestows. 

Perhaps some of my young readers would like 
to know what was the principle which governed 
Frances’ conduct ; others I trust will know with- 
out being told. She had long been accustomed 
to ask herself, ‘‘ What ought I to do,”’—or in other 
words, ‘‘ What is it God’s will that I should do,” 
and by His grace she was enabled to act accord- 
ing to the answer her reason gave to these ques- 
tions. 

Stockbridge. F. 

ee ee 

THE NURSERY. 
THE LITTLE SHEPHERDESS, 

An excellent pastor observed one day, at Pa- 
lons, a little girl of twelve or thirteen years of age, 
with whose appearance he was much pleased. 
He found her name was Mariette, and that she 
lived with her grandfather and grandmother, who 
were Roman Catholics.’ On asking her if, she 
could read, she burst into tears, and said, ‘‘ Oh, 
| if they would only let me come here to the Sun- 
day-school, I should soon learn; but they tell me 
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that I already know too much!” Ah! the Catho- 
lics about her were afraid that she would discover 
their errors, and thus be led to abandon them, and 
become a Protestant. 

After this, the pastor did not see her for some 
time. Meanwhile, she did what she could to in- 
crease the knowledge she had gained. She often 
kept her flock near a very rocky path which de- 
scended to a valley, and when she saw a peasant 
going by she would ask where he came from. If 
he came from a Catholic village, she said no more, 
but let him go forward. But if he came from a 
Protestant hamlet, she approached him, put ques- 
tions to him, and, if he displayed any knowledge 
of the gospel, she kept him as long as he would 
good-naturedly remain, and treasured up all she 
heard from his lips. At other times, (for Catho- 
lics do not allow their offspring to read the word 
of God) she would make friends with Protestant 
children, who were watching their sheep or their 
goats near her, and would beg them to bring their 
Testaments and to read them to her. 

Through the long and rigorous winter that fol- 
lowed, the mountains were buried in snow, and 
the people could not go out of their villages; Ma- 
riette had therefore no intercourse with those 
whose conversation she so much enjoyed. Still 
her knowledge increased; and, when spring came, 
she refused to go to the Catholic service called 
‘*the mass.’’ Ill usage and gentler means were 
alike in vain, and, when asked from whence she 
had obtained her new thoughts, she declared that 
God alone had put thém into her heart, and that 
so meekly and solemnly that her father was con- 
strained to say to those who urged him to be very 
severe with his child, ‘* Who am I, that I should 
oppose myself to God!” He left her, however, 
under the care of her grandfather and grandmoth- 
er, who continued to ill-treat her, but without 
gaining their end. 

Some time after, the pastor was walking with 
some friends, and, whilst stopping near a bridge 
and waterfall, they saw a flock of lambs which 
appeared to be hastily driven towards them by a 
young shepherdess. It was Mariette, who ob- 
served them at a distance, ran to them breathless 
with joy, and expressed, in the warmest language, 
her pleasure at the meeting. She thanked the 
pastor most affectionately for the visit he had paid 
her father on her behalf. She apoke of what she 
had suffered for the gospel’s sake in a manner so 
Christian and so touching that he would hardly 
believe his ears, knowing that the poor child did 
not know even the letters ofthe alphabet. ‘*‘ When 
I suffer most,” she said, ‘‘then the good God 
supports me, and I fear nothing. They want me 
to make the sign of the cross; they wish to drag 
me to mass; and, because I refuse, they beat me; 
and when they have beaten me for the name of 
Jesus Christ, and see that I do not cry, but re- 
joice in his name, then they become furious, and 
beat me still more; but were they to kill me, I 
would not cry, since the good God strengthens 
me.” She uttered many other things equally af- 
fecting. On leaving the pastor, she went to join 
another shepherdess, a Protestant, with whom she 
often-times kept her flock, and who attended 
the Sunday-school for both of them, for she re- 
peated to Mariette verses from the Psalms, and 
passages from the New Testament, which she had 
learned there. A short time after, she attended 
the Protestant service for the first time. She 
blessed God, who had given her the courage to 
do so, and appeared most attentive to the sermon 

and paryers, though, as the language in which 
they were uttered differed in part from her own, 
she was unable to comprehend more than a small 
portion of the service. Not daring to return home 
after this, she went to her father, and confessed 
what she had done; he received her kindly, took 
her back to her grandfather and grandmother, and 
forbade them to illtreat her. This was something 
gained, but she did not think itenough. She en- 











Her petitions were heard; and, on the following’ 
Sabbath, she entered the house of the Lord in the | 
niultitude of his mercies. She was received with 
great joy; and a poor man, who had married one 
of her rejations, promised to take her to his own) 
house, if they would trust her with him during the 
winter, and that he would then teach her to read, 
and instruct her more perfectly in the truths of 
the gospel. Since then other friends have been 
raised up, and there is every reason to believe 
that she is now a bright ornament of the Protes- 
tant church. 

My little reader, may you be as desirous of 
Christian knowledge, as zealous to improve every 
opportunity of learning what is good, as meek if 
you are called to suffer for the name of Christ, as 
affectionate to your kind instructors, as much at- 
tached to the worship of God—in a word, as good, 


as pious, as the little shepherdess, Mariette. 
[London Teeacher’s Offering. 








‘SABBATH SCHOOL. 


The dying Sabbath School Scholar who thought 
of the Missionaries, 

This scholar was Lydia N. Chamberlain, daugh- 
ter of Deacon J. Chamberlain, of Ware village, 
(Mass.) who died the 28th of last Jan. after being 
sick with a fever eleven days. She was of a 
pleasant disposition and fondly attached to her 
books; especially her Bible and Sabbath school 
books. Though she lived several miles from the 
meetinghouse, her parents generally attended; 
she wanted, if possible, to go every Sabbath, so 
as to be in her class, to hear the Scriptures ex- 
plained by her teacher, and receive pious instruc- 
tion from her lips. While she was a member of 
the Sabbath school, she read and heard so much 
about the ignorance and misery of the heathen, 
and the kind endeavors of the Missionaries, to 
enlighten and teach them the way of salvation 
through the Saviour, that she became interested 
in whatever related to the missionary cause. She 
was very fond of reading books, and publications, 
that treated on this subject. Mrs. Judson’s Me- 
moirs was one of her favorite books. This she 
read through several times during her life, and, 
when sick, she wanted her friends to sit by her 
bed-side, and read to her the sufferings of this 
dear servant of Christ. At the beginning of the 
year, she made known a resolution to give one 
cent a month for the benefit of missions, and re- 
quested other children to dothe same. Before 
she was taken sick, she gave the money she had 
saved as her gift for February to her mother, that 
it might not be spent or lost, and, in the proper 
time, to be put into the mission box. For several 
years, she had been engaged in making an article 
of bed clothing, which was finished and laid aside, 
a short time before her sickness. After she had 
been ill a few days, and it had become evident, 
that she could not recover, her mother, with an 
aching heart, told her, that she could not get well, 
but must soon die. Her daughter at once replied, 
as though her thoughts had already been fixed on 
the cause of Christ among the heathen, ‘* Then I 
want my bed-quilt given to the missionaries.”” Her 
request has been complied with, and the article is 
now in possession of the missionaries, who sailed 
a short time since from Boston to Burmah. 

Though she had been a good scholar, and 
thought much on religion, yet, when, she learned 
that she must soon die, she thought her heart had 
not been changed, and consequently became more 
earnest in prayer, that God would give her a new 
heart, and prepare her for death. She also want- 
ed her parents should pray with her and for her. 
We cannot tell what was her spiritual state when 
she died; but her friends have some hope that she 
wave her heart to the Saviour, and is now happy 
with him in heaven, 

That she was an interesting youth is evident, 
fromthe sympathy felt and manifested at her death, 











treated him to allow her to attend public worship, 
and through the week she prayed that God would 
dispose her father to grant her this privilege. 


by the people of the place where she lived and 


neral, which was attended at the Congregational 
meetinghouse. The Baptist minister, to whose 
school she belonged, preached on the occasion, 
from Psal. lv. 22d verse. ‘‘ Cast thy burden upon 
the Lord, and he shall sustain thee.” A text 
suited to relieve the sorrowing friends, and espe- 
cially the heart-stricken parents of that burden of 
grief, which was pressing upon their spirits. 

[S. S. Treasury. 





BENEVOLENCE. 
BENEVOLENCE AND SELFISHNESS, 
There is a most surprising difference in boys; 

and nowhere is this difference more obvious and 

striking, than in the kind of regard which they 

pay to their parents. The following story, partly 

true, ‘and partly fictitious, will show the truth of 
these remarks. 

Luke ahd Luther were brothers. Their parents 

were poor; but they brought up their children to 

be industrious. The two brothers were sent to 
school for a few years; but they were soon taken 

from it, and employed, each in his turn, to help 
his mother about her work—prepare and bring in 

wood, build fires, run of errands, &c. 

Luke was always ready to do whatever was 

necessary to be done. He never—if he could 

help it—waited to be told to do a thing. He 

seemed, indeed, to see what his mother wished to 
have done, a little before it wastime to doit. So 
far, therefore, was she from being obliged to ask 
him twice to do the same thing, she was seldom 
obliged to ask him at all; for if she undertook to 
do so, the words could hardly have time to fall 

from her lips before he was going to do it. And 
never, above all, was she obliged to command or 
urge him. 
But it was not so with Luther. He never saw, 
beforehand, that a thing wanted doing. His wit, 
as the saying is, always came afterwards. He 
must always be asked to go and do such or sucha 
thing. When asked, he was apt to be slow; and 
frequently it became necessary to ask him the 
second time before he would be ready to set out. 
It even then became necessary for his mother, in 
some instances, to command him. Indeed, it was 
often three times as much trouble to her to get 
him started, as it was to go and perform the work 
herself. 

Besides he was not very faithful. If left to 
keep the kettle boiling, he was apt to forget it. 
Some boy would call to see him, or his cross-bow 
must be trimmed for shooting, or his hook and 
line put in readiness for a fishing excursion. The 
dinner was late, the workmen were obliged to 
wait longer than usual, and the mother was dis- 
couraged. 

But there was no curing him of his dilatory and 
unfaithful habits. It was of no use to say any 
thing to him. It only made bad worse. He 
would pout about it; and though sometimes se- 
verely punished, he was never reclaimed. 

What do you think became of him? As he 
never learned to help others without he was driven 
to it, so he does not practice what he did not learn. 
He is by no means a lazy man, but he is a selfish 
one. To this day he is never known to do any 
thing from a desire to diminish the task of his 
wife, or of those around him. Solely devoted to 
the ease and pleasure and enriching of his own 
dear self, he does nothing, either with his hands 
or his wealth, to promote the happiness or lesson 
the woes of his fellow-beings. ‘‘ Let every one 
take care of himself,”’ is his motto. 

Of Luke there is a much pleasanter account to 
be given. No man or woman or child was ever 
in his company for a day, or even half a day, 
without receiving some mark of kind attention 
from him. He was industrious, as well as his 
brother. It is true, he did not get rich quite so 
fast, but then he accumulated property fast enough 
for his own benefit. But he had other wealth be- 
sides gold and silver, and houses and lands. He 














died. About iwo hundred scholars, of Various 
district schools, walked in procession at her fu- 
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was rich in the love and esteem of a wife and six 
children, and of a large circle of acquaintance. 
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He was kind and charitable to the poor, and if he 
did not always give them money, he gave them | 
what was of more value to them—employment. | 
Or if he could not furnish them with employment | 
himself, he was usually able to direct them to 
somebody who could. 

The sick shared in his kindness. If a horse or 
a carriage was wanted, or if personal assistance 
could be rendered, he always knew it seasonably. 
Many wondered how he could so soon learn the 
wants of the sick, and be found at their bed-side, 
or contributing to their relief. But he had early 
learned the art of anticipating such things, and of 
acting accordingly. 

It is true, he is not now in the world; he has 
gone to his and our Father to render up his final 
account. But he set out thither cheerfully and 
happily. As men live, so they usually die. Thus 
it was, at least, with Luke. 

- But though dead, he yet lives in the affections 
and memory of all who knew him. The grave 
closed over his mortal remains ten years since, 
yet is he spoken of twice as often as his brother 
who is still alive. The name of the latter is sel- 
dom mentioned; or if mentioned, it is with no in- 
terest. Though living, he is to all intents and 
purposes, already buried. It may safely be said 
that Luke, by the influence which he still exerts, 
is doing six times as much good, every year, as 
Luther ever did in his whole life. . (Parley. 











RELIGION. 








ON PRAYER. 

‘Pray without ceasing.”’ 1 Thess. v.17. My 
‘dear children, do you ever pray? Some wicked 
children never offer any prayer to their Maker. 
They lie down and rise up with as much careless- 
ness and unconcern as the beasts. They never 
thank God for his mercies, never pray to him to 
pardon their sins. Such children, oh, dreadful! 
are worse than devils, for they prayed to Christ. 
Mait. viii. 31, ‘‘ So the devils besought him, say- 
ing, If thou cast us out, suffer us to go away 
into the herd of swine.’? Others of you only re- 
peat a form of words: you kneel down and say, 
‘‘Our Father, who art in heaven,” Sc. or repeat 
some other expressions which you have been 
taught; but you have no real desire for those 
blessings in your hearts which you express in 
words, for you do not love prayer, and you would 
much rather play with your brothers, or sisters, 
or schoolfellows, and talk about the follies and 
vanities of the day; and yet you endeavor to quiet 
your consciences because you have said your 
prayers. Now, supposing you should die in the 
night—and many children have died as suddenly 
and unexpectedly—and when vour parents came 
into your chamber in the morning to look for John, 
or Thomas, or Ann, and find you dead. Where 
would your soul be that never dies? Would not 
God send such a mocker and dissembler into 
eternal misery? Perhaps some little boy or girl 
when he reads this may say to himself, after my 
mother, or my father, or my teacher, talked to me 
so seriously on eternal things, I did pray and 
weep; I begged of God to pardon me; and when 
I was sick, and thought I should die, I prayed 
with much earnestness. And why do you not 
pray so now? You reply, why, my companion 
does not pray, and he laughed at me for it, so I 
was ashamed to pray. But the true reason is, 
you do not love it, and therefore feel it a burden; 
yet all good men loved prayer; Jesus Christ, 
when a little child, loved it; and you cannot go 
to heaven unless you love it. And the apostle 
says, ‘‘ Pray without ceasing;” you think this is 
very unreasonable and impracticable; and you 
think, I must have time to sleep, and eat, and get 
my lessons; I cannot be always at prayer. It 
does not mean that you should be always in the 
attitude of prayer, nor always repeating prayers; 
but it means there should be a love to it, always 
an habitual dispésition for it, an inclinatiun, a 


|to God in the holy feelings of devotion. How 














































suppose that each of those suns illuminates as 
many orbs as belong to our system. We shall 
state the number at two hundred, though it is be- 
lieved that twice this number of comets, besides 
the planets, have-already been discovered. This 
would give three hundred thousand worlds. But 
three thousand is a small number, when compared 
with the whole number of siars that bave been 
discovered. The relative places of fifty thousand 
stars have been determined, by the help of tele- 
scopes. Jifty thousand solar systems, each con- 
taining, at least, one hundred worlds. Five mil- 
lions of worlds, all inhabited by rational beings. 
How do we seem to dwindle into littleness! How 
small, how few, are the ephemerons of this little 
| globe, when compared with the countless myriads 
who inhabit five millions of worlds! All those 
worlds and every one of their inhabitants, are 
under the constant care of the Divine Being. 
Not one of them is neglected. ‘Great and mar- 
velous’ are his works. How terrible his power! 
[Scientific Tracts. 


guilty, then, must you be who never pray! Once 
a sailor, who had been long absent from his na- 
tive country, visiting St. Paul’s in London, heard 
the minister repeat the words, ‘‘ Pray without 
ceasing.” The words appeared to produce no 
impression at the time; but, after many days, 
when he was upon the mighty deep, the words 
came with power into his mind, ‘‘ Pray without 
ceasing; pray without ceasing.” He began to 
reflect upon his guilt in living without prayer. 
He now began to pray and to seek for a Bible, 
when to his great joy he found one in the bottom 
of his chest, which his pious mother had placed 
there twenty years before. He now became a 
man of prayer, and lived a life of prayer, for he 
loved it. Now, my dear children, if you have 
lived without prayer, when you read this, will you 
begin to pray to God in dependence upon Jesus 
Christ, and continue praying till you love it, and 
till you cannot live without it? For a life of 
prayer will issue in an eternity of praise. I must 
therefore beg and entreat, before you lay this — ys 
book out of your hand—before you give over NATURAL HISTORY. 
thinking on tke subject, that you answer the |= rene 
question with which I began, Do I ever pray? I THE HARE, 
must not, I cannot have it put off till another op-| The Hare is a timid, gentle creature, which 
portunity, God requires an answer now—Jesus | injures no other animal, but has many enemies, 
Christ requires an answer now—the importance against which its only defence is the swiftness of 
of the subject requires an answer now—the short- | its flight, and its ingenuity in escaping pursuit. 
ness of time requires an answer now—the salva-| Beasts and birds of prey continually make war 
tion of the soul requires an answer now! Let|upon it, but man is its worst enemy. He hunts 
conscience reply before eternity declares it. A. | it partly for its delicious flesh, partly for its soft, 
[London Teacher's Offerings. |downy fur, which is used in making hats, but 
chiefly for amusement. Yes, strange as it may 
seem to my young readers, there are many rich 
men in England, who keep packs of houmds, and 
many horses, at a very great expense, chiefly for 
the pleasure of hunting this feeble little animal. 











LEARNING. | 





LENGTH OF LIFE IN COMETS. 

It being clear that an atmosphere is necessary | ; 
to vegetable and to animal life, and it being pretty | Well did the poet Cowper say,— 

clear, as I think, that every planet and every ‘¢ Poor is the triumph o’er the timid hare.” 
comet is surrounded by an atmosphere, and that | When the hare is first roused from its form (as its 
every planet and every comet enjoys as much of bed is called,) it runs straight forward with great 
an atmosphere, in all situations, as is sufficient to | swiftness, sometimes as fast as a mile in three 
preserve a moderate temperature for all its inhabi-| minutes; and if it could continue at this rate, it 
tants, we are bound to believe that as those globes| would escape its pursuers. But after a while it 
































are obviously fitted to be the habitation of rational 
creatures, they are certainly inhabited. 

What ideas are we to form concerning the rank 
of the several inhabitants of those globes, in the 
scale of intellectual beings? On this subject we 
have only to observe, that if the length of their 
several lives, or the extent of their intellectual 
attainments, be at all proportioned to the length 
of their years, or the magnitude of the globes they 
inhabit, many of them might regard us with pity. 
The comets are of various sizes, and their years 
from seventy-five of ours to five or six hundred. 
The comet of 1744 was about twenty-seven times 
the bulk of this globe. The planet Jupiter, whose 
year is equal to twelve of our years, is more than 
six hundred times the bulk of this globe. 

When we speak of comets wandering to the 
distance of twelve thousand millions of miles from 
the sun, it may be objected that, at such a dis- 
tance, they would certainly interfere with some 
other systems. But we are to consider that it 
appears, from correct observations, that the near- 
est fixed star must be at a greater distance from 
us than four hundred thousand times ninety-four 
millions of miles, which is the distance of the sun 
from the earth. Thus it appears that a comet 
must travel at least sixteen hundred times the dis- 
tance mentioned, before it could arrive at the cen- 
tral space between our sun and the nearest lumi- 
nary of another system. It will follow, that light 
must be above two thousand two hundred days in 
coming from the nearest fixed star. 

Having ventured an opinion that every planet 
and every comet in our system is inhabited, we 
have only taken a very imperfect view of the 
astonishing works of the divine Architect. There 
are about three thousand fixed stars visible to the 
naked eye. Every one of those stars is doubtless 




















tendency of the mind to it, that no day should 
pass without prayer, and your mind often rising 





a sun, and each of those suns affords light and 
heat to another system of worlds. Let us only 





doubles, or turns back towards its form, and tries 
to get the dogs off the scent. Sometimes it runs 
into a flock of sheep and hides among them; some- 
times it crosses and recrosses a river; sometimes 
it lies flat on the top of an old wall. But all in 
vain. The dogs are so well trained, and the 
sportsmen so eager, that after running many miles 
and making many hair-breadth escapes, it loses 
its life. 

The hare is found both in Europe and America. 
Its size is about that of a large cat. Its color is 
reddish brown, but in the cold northern regions it 
is white. It lives to the age of seven or eight 
years. The hind legs are longer than the others, 
which enables it to run very swiftly up hill. It 
sits on its hind legs, and uses the fore legs like 
paws. Its feet are covered with hair, so that it 
cannot be heard when running. The eyes are 
large, and stand far back on the head, so that it 
can see behind as it runs. They are never clos- 
ed, not even in sleep. The ears are very large, 
and can be turned every way, so that it can hear 
theslightest noise. The hare feeds on vegetables, 
chiefly plants with a milky juice. In the winter, 
it eats the bark of trees, especially the birch. 
During the day, it sleeps in its form, and it feeds 
at night. They are often seen by moonlight, 
playing, and chasing each other, in high sport; 
but the falling of a leaf, ora light breeze is suffi- 
cient to interrupt their play, and send them scam- 
pering in every direction. 

They breed very fast, and if their numbers 
were not thinned by their many enemies, they 
would overspread the country. One gentleman 
in England, finding they injured his trees, had al 
the hares on his place killed, and found they 
amounted to one thousand and eighty-two! The 
young is called a leveret. 

The ‘hare can be tamed, and be made a very 
amusing companion. The amiable poet Cowper 
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Youth’s Companicn 












had three tame hares, of which he has written a 
very interesting account. [ Youth’s Friend. 


SAGACITY OF A DOG. 

A German Count had a very valuable dog, a 
large and noble-looking animal; in some descrip- 
tion of field sports he was reckoned exceedingly 
useful, and a friend of the Count applied for a 
loan of the dog, for a few weeks’ excursion in the 
country. It was granted; and in the course o 
the rambles, the dog, by a fall, either dislocated 
or gave a severe fracture to’one of his legs. The 
borrower of the dog was in the greatest alarm, 
knowing well how greatly the Count valued him; 
and fearing to disclose the fact, brought him se- 
cretly to the Count’s surgeon, a skilful man, to 
restore the limb. After some week’s application, 
the surgeon succeeded, the dog was returned, 
and all was well. A month or six weeks after 
this period, the surgeon was sitting gravely in his 
closet, pursuing his studies, when he heard a vio- 
lent scratching at the bottom of the door; he rose, 
and on opening it, to his surprise, he saw the dog, 
his late patient, before him, in company with an- 
other dog, who had broken his leg, and was thus 
brought by his friend, to be cured in the same 
manner. 

I have heard a farmer say that he had a horse 
in his stable, who always, on losing his shoe, 
went of his own accord to a farrier’s shop, a mile 
off; but I never yet heard of a horse taking an- 
other horse to a farrier for the purpose. In the 


case of the dogs, there must have been a commu- 
nication of ideas; they must have come to a con- 
clusion before they set out; they must have rea- 
soned together on tle way, discussing the merits 


of the surgeon and the nature of the wound. 
[Scientific Tracts. 





EDITORIAL. 


SLANDER. 


To slander a person is “to censure falsely, to be- 
‘This is a crime which the law punishes with 
fines, (or compelling the guilty person to pay a sum 
of money in amount according to the injury) or some- 


jle.”” 


times with imprisonment. 


All respectable people consider it of importance to 
possess a good character—they even consider it of 
A merchant cannot conduct 
business unless he has the character of an honest, 
If any person circulates a report that 
he isa thief, a cheat, or that he cannot, or will not 
pay his debts, it alarms his creditors, and induces 


more value than money. 


punctual man. 


them to attach his property and sell it at auction for 


less than its value, thereby ruining bis business—while 

if it had not been for the false reports, he could have 
. ‘, . 

sold his goods, paid his debts, and derived a handsome 


profit. 


Suppose Mr. A. and Miss B. have become strongly 
attached to each other, and intend sonn to be married. 
Mr. C. hasa prejudice against Miss B. and in order 
to injure her, he tells Mr. A. that her character is not 
good, and says many things which induces Mr. A. to 
break off his acquaintance and abandon his female 
Is she not in this way greatly injured in her 


friend. 
feelings and prospect of happiness? 


Suppose a young man wishes to learn the mercan- 
tile profession; he hears of a merchant in excellent 
He applies for the 
situation, when the merchant tells him TI will in- 
quire into your character and give you an answer next 
week.” Another young man wishing to get the place 
himself, causes the merchant to be informed that the 
first applicant is dishonest or lazy. In consequence 
of this false report, the young man is rejected, and 
loses an opportunity of acquiring a profession which 
Is not such conduct 


business who wants a young man. 


would have made his fortune. 
base and criminal? 
There was once a little colored boy named Billy 


who lived in a country town where all the rest ef the 
boys were white; he was a lively, good natured little 





f| moor again.” 


a — 


| fellow, and all the boys liked to play with him;—but 
| John Upstart moved into the neighborhood, who called 
| the colored boy Blackamoos, and induced his compan- | 
| ions to refuse to play with him. Not longafter, John 
fell into the river, and came very near being drowned; 
Billy saw him, jumped into the river and saved | 
life. John was going to thank him for his kindness, 
when Billy said, ‘* No matter—don’t call me Blacka- 
Which of these was the best boy ? 
| This is a fact which actually occurred—though we 
| have forgotten the names and have substituted others. 
| Our young readers will thus see the importance of 
' sustaining a good character, and the great injury which 
is often occasioned by asserting things even thought- 
lessly against the reputation of another. Female 
| character is especially liable to be injured by slander 
—and the injury is the more grievous, because it is 
more difficult to be repaired—a Lady’s character is 
her all; if she loses that, she is ‘* poor indeed.” Be 
careful, therefore, never to say anything against an- 
other person, which you would not wish to be said 
| against yourself. 

A gentleman was once asked what kind of beasts he 
considered the most dangerous, when he answered, 
‘< If you mean tame beasts, I should say the /latterer; 
if wild beasts, the slanderer.” 





INCIDENTS IN MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
LETTER IV. 
Awnpover Teo. Sem., Nov. 2d, 1884. 

Dear Cuicpren,—I think I was describing to you 
at the close of my last letter, the Cherokee Sabbath 
School. You would be deeply interested could you 
go and visit‘them and see so many red children and 
youth, gathered from the forest and from pagan dark- 
ness into the Sabbath School; and there learning about 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour of Indians as well as white 
men. You would have found some of the children 
very amiable and affectionate companions. One of 
the little girls not more than six years old, as I was 
walking over to the school, came along and took hold 
of my hand, and walked by my side; she was a very 
pleasant little girl, and Lasked her some questions, 
but she could not yet speak English, and so she did 
not answer them. After meeting I asked Nahyahi to 
walk with me out into the grove. Nah-ya-hi in Eng- 
lish means, without a home. He received this name, 
because his parents died when he was very young. 
You would often be amused to hear what their names 
mean in English; Woignuitu, the name of another 
little boy, means Young pigeon. Another hasa name 
that means, laughing at the mush. Diver, Wren and 
Crawfish, are the meanings of other names. The 
Missionaries had given Nabyahi another name, 
George Whitfield. He had been in the mission many 
years, and was now about seventeen years old. 
George had once heen much distressed on account of 
his sins, and had hoped that his heart was changed; 
but he had not lived like a Christian, and now he had 
no hope. As we walked to the grove we talked about 
our lost condition as sinners against God; aboutdeath, 
judgment and eternity; about the soul that must live 
forever in heaven or hell. We conversed some too, 
about these poor Indians who never heard of a Saviour. 
George felt very solemn, and a few weeks after he 
wrote me a letter in which he says, ‘I remember 
what you said to me when we walked to the grove, 
and how we kneeled down between two great trees 
and prayed to God. Once the Holy Spirit came to 
me, so I felt yery wicked. My heart looked very bad, 
and I prayed to God for a new heart. I thought I 
would repent and sin no more; but I sinned again, 
and I suppose the Holy Spirit went away to somebody 
else. Since then | have been more worldly, but I 
pray to God now to give me a new heart.” 

In the evening we held a prayer meeting, and the 
children were nearly all present. . They sung a hymn 
in the Indian language, and one of the Indians prayed 
also in Cherokee, because they did not all understand 
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English. I explained to them the history of Jesus 
Christ, how he went about doing good, cured the lame, 
healed the sick, raised the dead, and said, ‘* Suffer 
little children to come unto me;” how he at last died 
for us on the cross. If you had been there, I think 
you would have said it was a very interesting prayer 
meeting. After the meeting was closed, I asked the 
children if they would not rather live at home with 
their parents, brothers and sisters, than to live there. 
They said, ** No sir, we had rather live in the mis- 
sion.” I asked them what I should tell their friends 
in New England? Says one, ‘ ‘Tell them we love our 
teachers.”” Another ‘said, ‘* Tell them we are fast 
learning to read.” I expect to write you one more 
letter about the Cherokees, in which I shall tell you 
about the grave of Catharine Brown, and about the 
Cherokee’s removing to the west. I only wish to tel! 
you now, that the memoir of Catharine has been pub- 
lished, and those of you who have it, had better read 
it this week, and then my next letter will be more in_ 
teresting to you. I remain, dear children, your very 
affectionate friend, SEDGwWICcK. 











MISCELLANY. 


Conscience in a Little Boy. 


‘* A short time since,” says a lady, ‘I was one 
evening with a friend, and after having dismissed my 
children for the night, a servant came in, and told me 
that my eldest boy, about six years of age, was crying 
very much, and said he must speak to me. As it was 
very unusual for me to hear such an account of him, | 
was much concerned, and hastened to his bed-room. 
when I found him in great distress. On inquiring the 
cause, he said, ‘‘ Oh, mamma, nurse has put me to 
bed without hearing me say my prayers, and I dare 
not go to sleep without asking God to watch over me* 
while I sleep!” As he had been some time in bed, 
and was quite feverish from agitation, | feared his 
taking cold, and desired him to kneel on the bed. He 
gave me a most expressive look, and replied, ‘* No, 
mamma, I must kneel on the floor; God will not listen 
to me if I say my prayersin bed.» Such views had-he 
of the spiritual nature of prayer, and of the reverence 
due to-the great and ever-blessed God. Are these, 
my little friend, yours? [London Teacher’s Offering 





What is Faith. 

** We had a sermon to-day, mother, upon faith,” 
said a little hoy, ‘* but I did not really understand the 
meaning of the word. Is it not just like Hope? If § 
hope to do a thing to-morrow, can’t I say I have faith 
that I shall «do it.” [Juvenile Repository. 
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TRY. 


WHAT SHALL I BRING THEE, MOTHER? 


** T require nothing of thee,”? said a mother to her innv- 
cent son, when bidding him farewell, ** but that you will 
bring me back your present countenance.”? LavaATER 


What shall I bring to thee, mother mine? 
What shall I bring to thee? 

Shall I bring the jewels, that burn and shine 
In the depths of the shadowy sea? 

Shall I bring the garland a hero wears, 
By the wondering world entwined, 

Whose leaves can cover a thousand cares, 
And smile o’er a clouded mind? 

Shall I bring the deep and sacred stores 
Of knowledge, the high and free, 

That thrills the heart on the hallowed shores 
Of classic Italy? 

What are jewels, my boy, to me? 
Thou art the gem I prize! 

And the richest spot in that fearful sea, 
Will be where thy vessel flies! 

The wreath, the hero loves, is won 
By the life-blood of the brave, 

And its brow must lose, ere it wear the crown, 
The smile that mercy gave! 

Dearly earned is the volume’s wealth, 
That opes to the lamp at night, 

While the fairer ray of hope and wealth 
Goes out by the sickly light. 

Bring me that innocent brow, my boy! 
Bring me that shadowless eye? 

Bring me the tone of tender joy, 

















That breathes in thy last © good bye!” 
Token, for 1835. ] 4 Prseiiibels: 


